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A STUDY OF THE SOCIALIZED VERSUS THE 

ACADEMIC METHOD OF TEACHING 

WRITTEN COMPOSITION 



C. J. THOMPSON 
Cleveland High School 



This investigation is a statistical study of the difference 
between two methods of teaching written composition in the 
high school — first, the socialized method, and second, the tra- 
ditional academic method. It is based on some results of an 
experiment conducted in two Freshman classes in a large 
technical highs chool. Space is too limited to give details of 
the methodology. It is sufficient to say that particular care 
was taken in all respects to make sure that the results obtained 
by using the socialized method and the academic method would 
be comparable and would meet the requirements of statistical 
criteria. 

COMPARISON OF THE TWO METHODS 

A brief analysis and comparison of the two methods follow. 
In this analysis factors common to both methods, and factors 
which differentiate them are pointed out. 

The following common factors were kept constantly the 
same throughout the experiment: 

i. Suggestive subjects for composition. 
i. Demonstration lessons. 

3. The amount and kind of optional reading. 

4. The amount and kind of reading required. 

5. The method of correcting themes used by the teacher. 

6. The number and kind of themes. 

7. The qualities of excellence sought in each successive theme. 

8. The aims, except the mode of expression to make them meet the 
requirements of the respective methods. 
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The socialized method and the academic method differ in 
the following fundamental respects: 

i . The nature of the situations in which the learners are placed. 

1. The nature of the problems growing out of the situations. 

3. The form in which the themes are written. 

4. The nature and amount of publicity given the compositions. 

5. Controlling and directing the attention of the learner. 

6. The nature of the stimuli which drive the learner to make the best 
use of his practice period. 

The first sharp distinction between the socialized method 
and the academic method is the nature of the situation pro- 
vided for the learner. The situation provided by the academic 
method is a series of practice periods. In these the learner 
is required to write themes in which the English is correct and 
effective. The socialized method, however, requires that a 
series of genuine and varying social situations be provided for 
the learner. They must be vitalized human situations pro- 
viding for responses to all communications and favorable to 
the use of the social motives as one writes. 

The second difference between the two methods is the 
nature of the composition problems growing out of the different 
situations. In the academic method the essence of the com- 
position problem is to secure essential qualities in writing, 
such as correctness, clearness, fluency, unity, coherence, and 
proportion. The mechanics, elementary principles of general 
excellence, and devices are studied with a view to using in 
writing correct, fitting, and effective English on an assigned 
topic. The socialized situation, on the other hand, creates 
primarily a social problem. The task is to study mechanics, 
principles of general excellence, and devices for the express 
purpose of making the knowledge function in communicating 
thoughts and feelings growing out of one's experience so as to 
interest, please, benefit, or convince a prospective reader; for 
it is desirable that the response of the reader to the communi- 
cation be pleasing to the learner. 
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A third difference between the two methods is the form in 
which the themes are written. The form provided by the 
academic method is the traditional one, requiring that the 
name of the learner, his classification, and the subject be 
placed in specified positions on the page, that pen and ink be 
used, that a margin be kept on the left, and so on. The form 
required in the socialized method is the type of letter suitable 
to the social situation and the nature of the communication. 

The socialized method and the academic method differ also 
in the nature and amount of publicity given to the themes. 
Only the teacher reads the themes of the academic class, in a 
manner characteristic of the profession. Exceptions to this 
rule are sometimes made by having some of the best themes 
read in class. Moreover, the learner usually does not receive 
a satisfactory response, if any, to his composition. The social- 
ized method provides for the same publicity as the academic 
method does, and more. Usually several classmates read each 
letter and one person gives his personal reaction to the com- 
munication in the form of a letter in reply. 

The prime difference between the socialized method and 
the academic method is the difference in the procedure to 
control and direct the attention of the learner during the 
practice periods. In the academic method the attention is 
directed toward elements of excellence in writing, such as 
correctness, clearness, fluency, unity, coherence, and propor- 
tion. At one time the problem is to broaden and fix the 
knowledge of mechanics and principles of general excellence. 
At another time it is to carry this knowledge over in writing 
correct English on assigned topics. 

In the socialized method, however, the attention of the 
learner primarily is the social problem of communicating his 
thoughts and feelings to his associates. 

"What must I do to interest, please, benefit, or convince 
my prospective reader in a great enough degree to elicit his 
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praise and avoid his censure in his response" is the prime 
consideration. From this care the attention of the learner 
widens to include mechanics, general excellence and devices, 
for he soon discovers through experience that he must study 
them so that there will be a transfer of the excellence devel- 
oped in their study, to help communicate his thoughts and 
feelings. 

Growing out of the difference in the focus of attention is 
the last prime difference between the two methods, namely, 
the nature of the stimuli used. Thoughts arising from three 
sources constitute the stimuli which drive the learner who is 
supervised by the academic method, to his practice; first the 
desire to win the approbation of the teacher and to get good 
grades; second, the more or less undefined notion that in such 
practice the learner will develop the power to communicate 
all the thoughts and feelings that come to him, in correct, 
fitting, and effective English when there is a need; and third, 
some self-realization. 

The stimuli which drive the learner who is supervised by 
the socialized method to his practice grow out of the following 
considerations: first, motives as given by Leonard 1 ; namely, 
The "story-teller" motive, the "teacher" motive and the 
"community worker" motive; second the desire to interest, 
please, benefit, or convince, to win praise and avoid criticism 
which in response to compositions: third; a keen realization 
that the best way to learn how to communicate one's thoughts 
and feelings in correct, fitting, and effective English, when the 
occasion requires it is to practice in genuine vitalized social 
situations, just as the best way to learn to swim is to practice 
in water, not in the air; fourth, consciousness of the utility 
and satisfying effect of the procedure; fifth, social realization; 
and sixth, the desire to win the approbation of the teacher 
and get a good grade. 

1 Leonard, S. A., English Composition as a Social Problem. Pp. 16. 
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Thus we see that there was an attempt to keep all of the 
important factors of learning the same in the two methods 
except the following which, being inherent in the socialized 
method, are not found in the academic method: 

i. Vitalized social situations which may be varied to sustain the interest 
of the learner 

2. Composition is primarily a social problem of communicating the 
thoughts and feelings of the learner. 

3. The letter form appropriate for the occasion is the medium of com- 
munication. 

4. The nature and amount of publicity given to the themes compel a 
higher type of response. 

5. The attention of the learner is focused primarily on the problem of 
communication. 

6. The following stimuli characterize the socialized method: 

(a) The three dynamic social motives for communication: namely 
the story-teller motive, the teacher motive, and the community- 
worker motive. 

(b) The desire of the learner to interest, please, benefit, or convince a 
prospective reader in order to elicit praise and avoid censure. 

(c) A keen realization that the best way to learn to communicate 
thoughts and feelings in correct, fitting, and effective speech is to 
practice in a vitalized social situation. 

(d) Consciousness of the utility and satisfyingness of the procedure. 

(e) Social realizaton. 

DIRECT METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

The experiment from which the materials for this study 
were obtained extended over a period of nineteen weeks. At 
the beginning of the experiment, first, a preliminary list was 
given to determine the relative standing of the two classes in 
the ability to write compositions. The application of statis- 
tical methods to the data indicated that the class taught by 
the socialized method had the ability to write themes having a 
greater degree of general excellence, and fewer mechanical 
errors per 1000 words at the beginning of the experiment. 
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Therefore, to determine the superiority of the socialized method 
over the academic method of teaching written composition we 
must show that the socialized class made substantially greater 
progress when measured by the same scales and standards. 

Second, during the experiment five sets of routine themes 
were collected from each class at monthly intervals — Septem- 
ber 20, October 16, November 13, December 15, and January 
14. Three of each series were for Lessons I, II, and III, found 
in the specimen assignments. The routine themes in the 
socialized group aggregated 18,333 words; those in the aca- 
demic group, 22,506 words. 

From the analysis of the routine themes we get two compi- 
lations of comparable data, which we shall use to discover 
which of the two methods used was the more effective one for 
teaching written composition. Conclusions will be as follows: 

1. That the class taught by the socialized method learned 
at a greater rate (a) to eliminate mechanical errors from their 
routine compositions, and (b) to write themes excelling in 
elements of general excellence. 

2. That method is a decisive factor in teaching written 
composition. 

MEASURING AND COMPARING RESULTS 

'Two bodies of comparable data were obtained by measur- 
ing two elements of progress in writing compositions: first, 
growth in the ability to eliminate errors from routine themes; 
and second, growth in the ability to write themes excelling in 
the elements of general excellence. To measure these two 
elements of progress in the two parallel series of routine themes 
collected from the two classes, it was decided to use the 
categories of error devised by R. I. Johnson, in his "A Study 
of Errors in English Composition" for the former, and the 
Harvard-Newton Scale for the latter. 



1 See the thesis for the rest of the investigation. 
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Johnson's Categories of Error are set forth in Table III. 

TABLE III 

Showing Johnson's Categories 

I. Mistakes in the Case of Pronouns: 

i. Subject or object of a verb in the wrong case. 

She saw my brother and I. 
i. Predicate nominative in the wrong case. 

/ do not know whom it is. 

3. Object of a preposition in the wrong case. 
They called to my friend and I. 

4. Use of objective for possessive with gerund. 
// was all the result of that cat crossing my path. 

II. Other Misuses of Pronouns: 

5. Disagreement of pronoun and antecedent. 
A person can find what they look for. 

6. "You" used indefinitely. 

When you start to high school you feel important. 

7. Miscellaneous misuses of the pronoun. 
A lady which etc. 

III. Mistakes in the Use of Verbs: 

8. Disagreement of the verb and subject. 
On the bank was some lilies. 

9. Change of tense in main clause. 

10. Wrong past tense or past participle. 
We had drank. 

11. Wrong verb used. / will lay down. 

1 2. Mistake in mood. He acted as though he was a king's son. 

IV. Mistakes in the Use of Adjectives and Adverbs: 

13. Use of adjective for adverb. 
He spoke respectful. 

14. Use of "Most" for "almost." 
/ go most every time. 

15. "Only" misplaced in the sentence. 
/ only had one lesson to study. 

16. The use of the double negative. 
There wasnt hardly room for me. 

17. Miscellaneous uses of adjectives and adverbs. 
// was a very healthy food. 
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TABLE III (continued) 

V. Mistakes in the Use of Prepositions and Conjunctions: 

18. Use of wrong or superfluous preposition. 
He got off of the car. 

19. Use of the wrong conjunction 

The reason was because etc . 

20. Misuses of "like." 

It looks like he wasn't coming. 

VL Ungrammatical Sentence Structure: 

21. Incomplete sentence. 

22. Failure to make new sentence for new thought. 

23. Miscellaneous mistakes in sentence structure. 

VII. Failure to Express Clear Meaning: 

24. Ambiguity due to indefinite pronominal reference. 

He had to eat olives with the Smith girls although he did not like them. 

25. Awkward, wordy, or complicated phrasing. 

26. Other cases of failure to express clear meaning. 

Her mother cooked a dozen of eggs and twice as much bacon. 

VIII. Mistakes in Punctuation : 

27. No period. 

28. Members of a series not separated. 

29. Independent clauses of a compound sentence not separated. 

30. No punctuation after an introductory expression. 
Well how are you. 

31. Name of city and state written without punctuation. 
Kansas City Missouri. 

32. Miscellaneous mistakes in punctuation. 

IX. Mistakes in the Use of the Apostrophe: 

33. Failure to distinguish between "its" (it is) and "its" possessive. 
The bird will not do it's best singing if its a hot day. 

34. Wrong form of possessive nouns. 
There was a sale of ladie's dresses. 

3$. O'clock written without an apostrophe. 

36. Miscellaneous misuses of the apostrophe. 
/ dont know. 

X. Mistakes in Capitalization: 

37. Failure to use capital letters. 

38. Improper use of capital letters. 
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TALE III (continued) 

XI. Careless Omissions or Repetitions: 

39. Omission of word or phrase. 

40. Omission of letter or syllable. 

41. Repetition of syllables, words, or phrases. 

XII. Mistakes in Spelling: 

42. Compound words incorrectly written. 

43. Misspelling of "to", "too", and "two". 

44. Misspelling of "there" and "their". 

45. Other misspelled words. 
XIII. 

46. Misuses of Quotation Marks. 
XIV. 

47. Miscellaneous errors, Doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc. 

I. MECHANICAL ERRORS 

Table IV. shows the distribution of the errors in each 
of the series of themes collected at monthly intervals from 
both classes, Johnson's Categories being used as the scale. In 
Table V we note that 4,328, 3,646, 3,250, 2,526 and 6,583 repre- 
sent respectively" the number of words in the five sets of letters 
obtained from the socialized group, and that 4,272, 4,153, 
3,957, 2,133, an d 7>98i represent respectively the number of 
words in the five sets of academic themes. The socialized sets 
aggregate 18,333 words; the academic sets, 22,506 words. So, 
dropping out of account for the time being the last series in 
each group, we find the total number of words in the parallel 
sets is nearly enough alike in 'each case to show characteristic 
differences. In general the decrease in the number of mistakes 
in almost all of the categories under the socialized method is 
more pronounced and uniform than under the academic method 

The first characteristic points to a greater rate of learning 
in favor of the academic method; while the second points to 
differences in the manner of learning favorable to the social- 
ized method. The nature and cause of these differences will 
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TABLE IV 

Showing of Errors in the Five Sets of Routine Themes Received 
from Each Class, bv Johnson's Categories 



Primary 
Classes 


Socialized Method, 
1 8,333 Words 


Academic Method, 
21,506 Words 


of 
Errors 


Sept. 
20 


Oct. 
16 


Nov. 
13 


Dec. 
15 


Jan. 
H 


Total 


Sept. 
20 


Oct. 
16 


Nov. 
•3 


Dec. 

15 


Jan. 
14 


Total 


I 




2 
13 
23 

9 
7 

24 
24 
43 
9 
17 
16 
26 






4 

'3 

21 

2 

9 
49 
10 

76 
l 7 
24 
14 
36 

5 
26 


6 

46 

IOI 

24 
41 

1 53 

72 
296 

53 

7i 

57 

112 

!5 

56 


I 
14 
24 
12 

8 
75 
29 
83 
r 5 
43 
14 
3S 

5 
25 


1 

24 
26 

'5 
18 

22 

76 

7 

34 

24 

38 

5 

9 


I 
4 

'7 
! 5 

16 

65 

24 
50 

10 

15 
14 
40 

8 
16 


2 

12 

6 

5 

14 
21 
12 

45 
4 
9 
9 

19 
5 

14 


1 1 

42 

l S 
22 

92 

41 

"3 

20 

49 

37 

118 

9 
3i 


6 


II 


15 

33 
6 
10 
40 
26 
84 
13 
20 

15 
16 

4 
J 3 


4 
12 

5 

9 

20 

8 

55 
9 
6 

7 

22 
1 

7 


I 

12 

2 

6 

20 
4 

38 
5 
4 

5 
12 

5 
10 


65 

"5 
fa 


Ill 


IV 


V 


78 
316 
128 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


367 
56 

150 
98 

250 
32 
95 


IX 


X 


XI 


XII 


XIII 


XIV 




Total 


295 


213 


165 


124 


306 


1 103 


383 


363 


295 


!77 


600 


1818 



TABLE V 

Showing the Number of Errors Per 100 Words in Each 

of the Sets of Themes 





Tvpe 


Socialized Method 


Academic Method 


Date 


Words 


Errors 


Errors 
per 100 
Words 


Words 


Errors 


Errors 
per 100 
Words 


Sept. 20 

Oct. 16 

Nov. 13 

Dec. 15 

Jan. 14 


Narration 

Exposition 

Narration 

Description 

Narration 


4,328 
3,646 
3,250 
2,526 
6,583 


295 
213 
165 
124 
306 


6.8 
5.8 

5-i 

4.8 
4.6 


4,272 
4,153 
3,957 
2,133 
7,981 


383 

363 

295 
177 

600 


8. 9 

8.7 

7-5 
8.0 
7.6 


Total 


18,333 


1 103 


27.1 


22,506 


1818 


40.7 
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be investigated in the pedagogical interpretation. Amplifica- 
tion may be found in the section on Pedagogical Interpretation 
pp. 61-75 °f ^e Theses. 

Table VI, however, will show a more detailed analysis of 
the situation. It is compiled from Table VIII, using the 



TABLE VI 

Showing Total Frequency of Mechanical 

Errors on the Basis of 22,506 Words 

for Each Group 



Primary 

Classification 

of Errors 


Socialized 
Method 


Academic 
Method 


I 


7 

56 

124 

29 

5° 
188 

88 
361 

65 

87 

70 

37 
18 

68 


6 


II 


65 

115 

62 


Ill 


IV 


V 


78 
316 
128 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


367 
56 

150 
98 

250 
32 

95 


IX 


X 


XI 


XII 


XIII 


XIV 





numbers which show total frequencies for the primary classes 
of errors. 

Table IX shows that the total frequency of errors under 
the socialized method is for 18,333 words; that under the 
academic method for 22,506 words. But to compare results 
we must express both frequencies in terms of the same number 
of words. Assuming then that the ratio of errors in each 
category made by the socialized group would have been the 
same had the number of words written by it been 22,506, we 
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Number of 

Errors in the 

Categories. 

38c 
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I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII XIII XIV 

The Categories: Primary Classes. 

Diagram I. Frequency polygons showing distribution of mechanical errors in the 
routine themes. 

shall multiply the total frequency for each category in the 
vertical column of totals under the socialized method in Table 
VIII by 2M2§ to get frequencies comparable to the total 
frequencies in the vertical column under academic method in 
Table VIII. The result is Table X. 
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The frequencies in Table VI are single numbers to repre- 
sent the accomplishments of the socialized group and the 
academic group respectively in eliminating mechanical errors 
from their written compositions. In only three categories, — 
first, third, and ninth did the academic group make fewer 
mistakes than the socialized group did, the difference being 
slight in each case. In all the other categories the socialized 
group made fewer mistakes than the academic group, the dif- 
ference being more pronounced in many cases. 

Diagram I shows the comparison graphically. The model 
number of errors in each group is found to be in Category 
VIII, that is, in punctuation. In both groups there is a 
distinct tendency for the errors to pile up at two other points, 
VI and XII respectively. This means that both groups made 
many mistakes in sentence structure and in spelling. Taking 
the area between the two frequency polygons to represent the 
difference in amount of error made in writing the routine 
themes, we find in this diagram as in the tables considered 
that the socialized class made substantially less amount of 
error in writing the routine themes than the academic class 
did. The simple arithmetic mean of the average number of 
errors made by the academic group at the end of each monthly 
interval is 8.14; by the socialized group, 5.42. 

We have shown that the amount of mechanical error made 
by the academic group in writing routine themes was uniformly 
and substantially greater than what was made by the social- 
ized group. Second, we have pointed out that Table XII 
indicates a substantial difference in the manner and rate of 
learning in the two classes, favorable to the socialized method. 

Diagram II made from Table V throws more light on the 
difference in the manner and rate of learning in the two groups. 
Graph A indicates the manner and rate of learning in the 
socialized group; graph B, the manner and rate of learning in 
the academic group. The regularity of graph A shows that 
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the manner of learning was favorable to gradual and substan- 
tial progress. The graph represents a negatively accelerated 
curve which shows that the rate of learning was greater at the 
beginning than at the end of the experiment. The general 
direction of the graph indicates a uniform and substantial rate 
of learning. The numbers 6, 8, 5.8, 5.1, 4.8, and 4.6 show 
respectively the number of errors per hundred words at each 
monthly interval. 

Number of 

Errors per ioo 

Words. 




7 
6 

5- 
4 - 

3- 



5,8 



j.l 



---4..8_ 



-4»« 



Graph for- the 
socialized 
class 

Graph for the 
academic 
olass 



I II III IV V 

Monthly Periods. 

Diagram II. Graphs indicating rate and manner of learning in the socialized and 
the academic class, in eliminating mechanical errors from routine themes. 



Graph B represents a fluctuating negatively accelerated 
curve. The fluctuations point to factors in the academic 
method unfavorable to the best manner of learning. The 
general direction of the graph indicates the rate of learning. 
Numerically this rate is indicated by 8.9, 8.7, 7.5, 8, and 7.6, — 
respectively the number of errors per 100 words made at the 
end of each monthly interval. 
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'The difference in the regularity of the graphs indicates 
a difference in the manner or character of the progress of 
learning, in favor of the socialized method. This difference 
is due to factors in the socialized method which lead to a more 
efficient disposition of the time in the practice periods. The 
learning was more sustained in the socialized group. 

The difference in the direction of the two graphs shows 
that the rate of learning was greater in the socialized group. 
Two and one-tenth units on the scale represent the difference 
in the ability of the two classes at the beginning of the experi- 
ment to write English relatively free from mechanical errors; 
these units represent the difference at the end. The range in 
the rate of learning is 1.1 units for the socialized group and 
only 1.3 units for the academic class. Apparently at no point 
does the academic group approach nearer to the socialized 
group in accomplishments, than at the beginning. It seems 
certain, therefore, that the class taught by the socialized 
method learned at a greater rate than the academic class, 
when we use accuracy or the elimination of mechanical errors 
as the standard. 

Up to this point we can record three findings: first, that 
the class taught by the socialized method made substantially 
fewer mechanical errors in all but three of the fourteen cate- 
gories; second, that the socialized class learned to eliminate 
mechanical errors at a substantially greater rate than the 
academic class did; and third, that there was a decided dif- 
ference in the manner of learning which was a factor 2 in the 
greater rate made by the socialized class. 

2. GENERAL EXCELLENCE 

The second way to determine which method obtained the 
better results is to analyze the data obtained by using the 

1 The statements in this paragraph are supported in the section entitled Pedagogical 
Interpretation pp. 61-75 in tne Theses. 

' See section in the thesis entitled Pedagogical Interpretation. 
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TABLE VII 

Showing Frequency Distribution of Percentile Grades of the 



Routine T? 


iemes According to 


Harvard-Newton Scale 


Class 


Med. 
Point 


A. Frequencies: Socialized Method 


Interval 


Sept. 20 


Oct. 16 


Nov. 13 


Dec. 15 


Jan. 14 


Total 


Computations 


92.5-97.49 
87-5-92-49 
82.5-87.49 
77.5-82.49 
72.5-77.49 
76.5-72.49 
62.5-67.49 
57.5-62.49 
52-5-57-49 
47-5-52-49 


95 
90 

85 
80 

75 
70 

65 
60 

55 
5° 


I 

3 

5 
6 

4 

a 

1 

1 


2 

5 

2 

3 

5 
2 

3 
1 


4 

3 
3 

7 
2 
2 
2 


4 
1 

5 
8 

2 

1 
1 
1 


3 
4 

5 
6 
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Harvard-Newton Scale to measure general excellence found in 
the routine themes collected at monthly intervals. 

Table VII shows the distribution of the percentile grades 
given to the routine themes by using the Harvard-Newton 
Scale. The grades are grouped so as to provide class-intervals 
of five. This device gives practically continuous distribution 
and provides a wide enough range to show "spread." 

A comparison of the two distributions reveals these facts: 
The range of each distribution is the same for each class at 
the beginning of the experiment, being from 47.5 to 92.49. At 
the end of the experiment the range is 62.5 to 97.49 for the 
socialized class and from 52.5 to 97.49 in the academic group. 
Thus the socialized method produced a greater narrowing of 
range, and a greater tendency for the measures to shift pro- 
gressively toward the higher end of the scale. 

A comparison of the averages shows the same result. The 
arithmetic means for the successive socialized series are 74.35, 
79.13, 82.99, 82, and 83 respectively. Similarily the arith- 
metic means for the academic series are 72.39, 73.91, 76, 74, 
and 74. The medians for the socialized series are 76.4, 78.37, 
81.79, 81.56, and 83; those for the academic series, 73.1, 74.6, 
75.6, 72.6, and 74.6 respectively. Thus we see that in each 
successive series the point on the scale above which approx- 
imately one-half of the measures are found is respectively 
higher in the socialized group than in the academic group, and 
that the successive points in the socialized group are relatively 
higher than in the academic group. It seems certain, there- 
fore, that there must have been superior factors operative in 
the socialized method to bring about relatively more desirable 
change in the central tendency in the socialized group. 

There are also evidences in Table VII of differences in the 
manner of learning as it progressed in the socialized group and 
the academic group, favorable to the socialized method. There 
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is a greater fluctuation in the frequencies from series to series 
in the academic method than in the socialized method. This 
inspection is substantiated by the mean deviations; they 
fluctuate more in the academic method than in the socialized 
method. For the socialized method they are 7.04, 9.82, 10.2, 
10.1 and 10.8; and for the academic method 9.4, 7.4, 8.6, 9.43 
and 8. Again we see evidences of factors in the socialized 
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Diagram III. Frequency polygons showing the distribution of the total number of 
grades in each interval in the vertical column in Table XI headed "Total." 
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method which made it possible for the learners in the social- 
ized group to use their practice periods more effectively. 

Diagram III shows graphically the distribution of all the 
grades given in each class on the basis of the totals given in 
Table VII. Frequency polygon marked with a broken line 
shows the shape of the distribution of the grades given to 
all of the routine themes written by the socialized group; 
the frequency polygon marked with a solid line shows the 
distribution of the grades given to all of the routine themes 
of the class taught by the academic method. The arithmetic 
mean, the median, and the modal number of grades for the 
socialized group fall within the interval 77.5-82.49, whose mid- 
point is 80, 80.3 and 80. The corresponding averages for the 
academic group are 75, 65, 74.1 and 75, all being found in the 
class-interval 72.5-77.49. In the academic group, therefore, 
measures are highly concentrated within and around interval 
72.5-77.49 whose mid-point is 80; whereas in the socialized 
group, they are piled up in and around interval 77.5-82.49. 
The outstanding characteristics of the distributions show, 
therefore, that during the course of the experiment the 
socialized class showed distinctively greater power to write 
compositions when judged by the standard of general 
excellence. 

In Diagram II of the theses we have frequency polygons 
showing the distribution of grades given in the preliminary test. 
A comparison of the shape of the distributions there and in 
Diagram III seems to indicate a greater rate of learning in the 
socialized group. The arithmetic mean and median of the 
socialized group for the preliminary test were 73 and 75; for 
all the routine themes according to Diagram V, 80 and 80.3. 
The corresponding averages of the academic group for the 
preliminary test were 72 and 74; for all the routine themes, 
75.65 and 74.1. A greater rate of learning is indicated in the 
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socialized group by the greater shifting of measures toward the 
high end of the scale. There must be factors in the socialized 
method which will account for this shifting of measures. 

Assuming that in this experiment the arithmetic mean of 
each series is the best measure of the attainment of the group 
in learning to write to get general excellence we construct 
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Diagram IV. Graphs indicating rate and manner of learning to write themes con- 
forming to the elementary principles of general excellence, in the socialized and the 
academic class. 



graphs A and B, Diagram IV, using monthly intervals for the 
horizontal, ordinate and percentile units in the means for the 
vertical ordinate. The arithmetic means for the successive 
series of themes in each class are given in Table VII in the 
vertical column under computations. Graph A then indicates 
the manner and rate of learning of the socialized group, and B 
of the academic group. 
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The general make-up of graph A indicates the manner of 
learning. It represents a negatively accelerated curve. The 
progress in learning was much greater during the first three 
months. Apparently there is a slight lapse in the fourth 
month. The general direction of the graph indicates the rate 
of learning in the socialized group. There is a perceptive 
plateau at the end. 

Graph B is also negative accelerated of the same general 
type as A. The plateau at the end is more pronounced. 

The difference in the make-up of the two graphs indicate 
a difference in the manner of learning. The curve represented 
by A is more uniformly accelerated than the curve represented 
by B. There is in B a more pronounced plateau at the end. 

The difference in the direction of the two graphs shows a 
greater rate of learning in the socialized group. One and 
ninety-six hundredths units indicate the difference in accom- 
plishment at the beginning. At the end of the experiment, 
however, 9 units on the scale represents the difference in 
accomplishment. At all points along the graphs, graph A is 
higher above the starting point of the graph than the corre- 
sponding point on B is above the starting point of graph B. 
The difference in the rate of learning may be indicated numer- 
ically by the successive arithmetic means of the two classes, 
which represent the attainment of each group at the end of the 
corresponding monthly interval. For the socialized group the 
means are 74.35, 79.13, 82.99, 82, and 83; for the academic 
group 72.39, 73.91, 76, 74, and 74. 

The interpretation of the foregoing data indicates: first, 
that, in general efficiency, the themes written by the socialized 
group excelled those written by the academic group; second, 
that the factors indigenous to the socialized method caused 
the pupils taught by that method to learn at a substantially 
greater rate than did the pupils taught by the academic 
method. 
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CONCLUSIONS 1 

As a result of the foregoing study the following conclusions 
are submitted: 

1. Method is a decisive factor in teaching written com- 
position. 

2. The following hypothesis is offered for further investi- 
gation: The most vigorous, uniform, and economical growth 
in the power of pupils to communicate all of the thoughts and 
feelings that come to them from the widening field of their 
experiences, in correct, fitting, and effective written speech can 
be attained best using a method built on these two primary 
factors : 

a) Focus the attention of the pupils primarily on the social 
elements of the composition problem, but permit it to widen 
to include the functional mechanics, principles of general 
excellence, and devices as they are found necessary. 

b) Use primarily a group of social stimuli such as the 
following: First, the socially inherited motives formulated by 
Leonard; namely, the story-teller motive, the teacher motive, 
and the community- worker motive; second, thoughts growing 
out of the desire to please, benefit, interest or convince a 
prospective reader so as to merit praise and avoid censure in 
the response to the communication; and third, thoughts grow- 
ing out of the realization that something beneficial and useful 
is being learned. 

One particular method of procedure stripped of all the 
nonessentials would be as follows: 

First: Discover as many varying, vitalized, social situa- 
tions as one can, touching the current experiences as well as 
the past experiences of the pupils. This is necessary in order 
that a certain amount of freshness may accompany the suc- 

1 In one of the primary sections of the theses proper entitled, Pedagogical Interpre- 
tation, it was shown that the difference in the rate of learning favorable to the socialized 
group is due to the factors which characterize the socialized method They were given 
on page 114. 
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cessive composition problems, which grow out of the vitalized 
situations. Use a type of letter suited to the occasion, as the 
medium of communication, in order to remind the pupils 
constantly that they are actually dealing with the problem of 
communicating their thoughts to a reader who will, in turn, 
communicate a worthwhile response. 

Second: Build up a body of composition themes and pro- 
jects which will invite the use of the socialized stimuli. A loose 
classification of the sources of topics follows: 

a) School and student activities and interests. 

b) Vocational interests, plans and activities. 

c) Home, community, and civic interests and activities. 

d) Students' leisure interests and activities — amusements, 
vacation trips, vacation experiences, recreation and the like. 

e) Acceptable reading provided the exercises are based on 
vital content setting forth experiences of others which pupils 
can enter into imaginatively or vicariously. 

i . Questions of conduct. 

2. Conversations and dramatizations. 

3. Questions of general public interests. 
/) Experiences and stories told by others. 

1. Interviews. 

g) Proverbs and general statements teaching the experi- 
ences of pupils. 

Third : Set up a group of aims which appeal to the pupils 
as rich ends and which constitute one unit of an unbroken 
progressive process of learning to write. 

Fourth: Develop a body of demonstration lessons that will 
illustrate the method of attacking various phases of the compo- 
sition problem, such as, 1: how to think through a subject, 
choose material for a given social purpose, and organize it in 
the form of an outline preparatory to writing; 2: how to choose 
and arrange details to lead up to and interpret a crucial 
experience in life; 3: how to identify and eliminate errors and 
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bad practices found in the first draft of sentences and compo- 
sitions; 4: how to identify and get the elementary principles 
of general excellence in actual writing; 5 : how to build thought 
in the paragraph, etc. Use the best one to illustrate the 
details of attack to be made on a given assignment. 

Fifth: Use a group social stimuli best suited to supervise 
in an indirect way the practice periods in order to secure a 
transfer of the increasing knowledge of mechanics, devices, and 
principles of general excellence to the process of actual writing. 

Sixth: Build up a functioning body of minimum essentials 
in mechanics, and principles of general excellence and stress 
them as necessary means of attaining the greater ends. 



